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THE TOAD AND THE CENTIPEDE 



^EAR the lake of Perranno, where the 
path starts' that leads to the lands 
of fable and msrth, lived an old, ugly, 
mahgnant toad. So ugly she was, that 
many thought such hideousnesS not possi- 
ble in the realm of being, and they whils- 
pered that there was beauty hidden 
deep in her, that she was carrying a 
jewel in her head. But such was noth^- 
ing .but idle talk. Her ugKness was 
very real and her maliciousness was sub- 
tle and full of strange devices. This 
toad hated the centipede, who was quick, 
and eager, and out for adventure, and 
she tried to destroy him. Yet how 
could she do it? She could not hurry 
after him, she who was squatting in the 
mud, and she could not lure him near 
her either; yet she was resolved to visit 
on him a fate worse than death. After 
brooding a long time over her sinister 
plans, she wrote a letter to the centipede, 
saying: 

"Honorable, Wonderful, Admirable 

Centipede: 

All my days are given to marvelling 
about you and your unbelievable grace 
and dexterity. When I see you hurrying 
along your path, wonder fills my heart 
and there seems music to me in the quick- 
ness of your movements. You, whom I 
admire so much, will you not bestow a 
favor on your unworthy servant? Will 
you not tell me how you do it? How do 
you know when to use the tenth of your 
feet and when the twentieth? When is 



the turn of the ninety-ninth, and when 
has the fifty-fourth to be lifted? Is the 
nineteenth of your feet to be moved 
before the eightieth, or do you reverse 
the order, and do you walk with the 
seventy-seventh ere you stretch the 
twenty-eighth? I, who am poor, and 
helpless, and crawHng painfully on four 
miserable legs, humbly I entreat you to 
tell me: How Do You Do It?" 

When the foolish centipede received 
this letter he rejoiced; his vain little 
heart tasted the poisoned sweetness of 
the toad's words with delight, and he 
decided to answer at once, to tell her the 
secret of his art, to confess how he does 
it. But, wonderful, as soon as he thought 
about it, he found that he did not know 
how he did it, he found that in fact he 
did not know when to lift the tenth foot 
and when to stretch the twentieth; 
worse than that, he found that the more 
he thought about it the less he was able 
to walk at all. Bewildered and unhappy 
he searched his mind and tried to remem- 
ber how he did it formerly in the days 
before he had read the wretched letter, 
but the secret seemed utterly lost, and 
like a creature of stone he stood there, 
unable to lift one single foot, doomed to 
eternal immobility. And the vile toad 
was squatting down, smiling her nasty, 
malignant, batrachian smile. 

You say I spoke of the poet and his 
critics? — Oh, no, I told you simply of a 
toad and a centipede. — Jugend, Munich. 
[Translation, Lotus Magazine.] 



